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SRC Reports for 1948 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Regional Council will take place 


in Atlanta on November 10th. 


The meeting will begin promptly at 10:30 A. M. in the Exhibition Room of 
the Library Building of Atlanta University. Registration will begin at 10 A. M 

As was the case last year, the meeting will be largely devoted to planning 
SRC policies and program for the coming year. In order to eliminate the 
necessity for lengthy review of the past year’s activities, this issue of NEw 
Soutu is given over to reports of the staff and of State Divisions and Affiliates 
of the Council. Members are urged to familiarize themselves with these re- 


ports before the annual meeting. 


By George S. Mitchell 
Executive Director, Southern Regional Council 


INETEEN forty-eight is the fifth year 

of the Council’s life. The thought- 
ful Southerners who launched the Council 
had a rounded plan for the organization. 
It was to link up again the activities of 
the various State interracial committees, 
tying them in to the Council-and to the 
Council’s general program; it was to build 
a substantial membership throughout the 
South; it was to provide at its central office 
a research service which would have full- 
time professional persons giving guidance 
to the South in its agriculture, industry, 
health, education, and welfare, and 
through its state and local organization 
was to stimulate action in alleviation of 
poverty, prejudice, and injustice. 

In five years a good deal has been done. 
We are closely tied to statewide organiza- 
tions, interracial in character, in every 
Southern State except three (Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas), and we have 
active membership and some local organi- 
zation in two of the missing three. Mem- 
bership has grown from some 800, who 
joined in the first year, to 2700, with an- 
other 2000 whom we reach indirectly 
through State Committees. 


We have pulled together the main facts 
about people in the South, and have pub- 
lished them in a notable series of pam- 
philets. These delimit our problems in the 
fields of population, industrialization, 
health, education, our changing agricul- 
ture, housing, and the ballot. We have put 
out many other useful if less comprehen- 
sive pamphlets, and we have provided in 
the old Southern Frontier and more lately 
in New South a monthly flow of informa- 
tion and comment on happenings good 


‘and bad throughout the region. We have 


answered questions coming in in every 
mail for all this while; we have provided 
speakers for uncounted local meetings; 
and we have set before local discussion 
groups the text material which made the 
meetings fruitful. Still, our research and 
information job has been way below what 
is fairly expected of us, and in getting cor- 
rective action we have doubtless been 
disappointing to many of our warmest 
supporters. 

More information better presented is a 
matter of money. Action is a matter of 
organization. Therefore our two great 
needs are more and stabler support and 

















INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP DURING 1948 
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more of our present kind of useful mem- 
bers. 

Since the last Annual Meeting we have 
built upon the good foundations laid 
earlier. In getting our work into the 
States we have seen the Alabama Division, 
newly launched in November, 1947, 
achieve status. In Tennessee a new Divi- 
sion is off to a promising start. General 
membership has grown by a few hundred. 
With more time and money to spend on 
cultivation we could have had a larger 
growth in membership. In publications 
we have done five significant documents, 
and are well on the way to getting out 
three others. The five that have seen 
print are: 


Publications 

Housing in the South, by Helen Bridg- 
man. 

“To Secure These Rights”, a Digest of 
the Report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights. 

The Condition of Our Rights. A textlet 
to accompany the Digest, instancing from 
the files the kind of problems the South 
is up against in this field. 

Race and Suffrage in the South Since 
1940, by Luther P. Jackson. 

“An Honest Answer in the Civil Rights 
Controversy”, a statement by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council, adopted 
September 15, 1948. 

The things now in preparation are: 

A Manual for the Small Community 
Self-Survey. 
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A Manual for newspapermen on the 
handling of race in the news. 

A Revision of Economic Value of the 
Negro to the South, newly titled The 
Negro in Our Economy. 

A review of Southern legislation on ten- 
ure of farm land, and recommendations 
for improvements. 

We have during the year printed a num- 
ber of lesser items, and we have had 
gratifying proof in newspaper comment 
of the effectiveness of New South in get- 
ting public attention put onto particular 
problems at particular times. 


Human and Civil Rights 

The Council was principal sponsor to a 
Southwide Meeting on Human and Civil 
Rights, which took place in Atlanta in 
February of this year. Over 300 people 
came from 11 States and 72 separate com- 
munities. The meeting had the coopera- 
tion of a variety of church and civic bodies 
from over the South. It set before those 
present the task of getting the South in- 
formed on a question which it was fore- 
seen would be hotly discussed. Those who 
came wel'e put through the main items of 
the Report, were given opportunity for 
discussion and recommendations, and 
were urged to make themselves available 
for follow-up discussion meetings in their 
home towns. We have received written 
reports of some 58 meetings on this sub- 
ject which have taken place since, and in 
which people who were at the February 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A Year of Effort ‘To Secure 
These Rights’ in the South 


By Mrs. M. E. Tilly 
Field Secretary 


ERVING on the President’s Committee 
S on Civil Rights brought upon me cer- 
tain obligations and responsibilities and a 
compulsion I could not evade to become 
a crusader “to secure these rights” of our 
Constitution for the peoples of our nation. 
The Southern Regional Council and the 
Church have furnished the avenues for 
the crusading. 

The year 1948 has been for me one of 
travel by auto, bus, train, and plane into 
thirty States of our Union, teaching, 
speaking at Conferences, leading forums 
for college, civic, and church groups. 
While the travel has been extensive, by 
far the larger part of my time has been 
spent with groups in the South—as I 
wanted it to be. 

Just to think back over the thousands of 
miles traveled, the audiences faced, makes 
me dizzy. “For work to do and strength 
to do it, I thank my God.” 


Southern Evolution 


Just what has been accomplished by all 
this travel, this teaching, and much 
speech-making, I cannot tell. The South 
is in the throes of an evolution and in its 
midst the Southern Regional Council seeks 
to bring understanding where there is 
confusion. As one of its representatives, I 
have tried to carry out my part of the 
responsibility. 

In all groups in the South and else- 
where I have spoken, I have found sympa- 
thetic listeners. The opposition only 
arises when the field of economics is 
touched. We have seen that the “Right to 
Equal Opportunity” is an area where 
“man’s inhumanity to man” is most fre- 
quently met. After all, our basic problem 
is one of economics. 

Two trips brought about the organiza- 
tion of the Alabama Division of the Coun- 
cil, and it is now a healthy, growing or- 
ganization. 

The Mississippi Division is also becom- 
ing stronger. The Georgia Committee on 
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Interracial Cooperation, our affiliated 
committee, has taken much of my time. 
It is very active against the wrongs that 
beset the State. 

I did not meet with the Texas Commit- 
tee on Interracial Cooperation, another 
affiliated state committee, but did have a 
conference with some members of its 
executive committee while I was in Dallas 
this summer teaching a few days at 
Southern Methodist University. | 

All of these State Divisions and Com- 
mittees are hampered in their programs 
by lack of funds. 


Respect and Cooperation 

In his speech for American Brother- 
hood Week, President Truman said, “Na- 
tional unity and strength depend upon the 
willingness of men of all creeds, races, 
and national origins in America to respect 
one another’s rights and to cooperate as 
citizens in all areas of common conviction, 
concern, and responsibility.” 

Hard upon this speech came Hodding 
Carter’s statement, perhaps truthfully, 
that H-A-T-E is Public Enemy Number 
One of our nation. The task of all of us 
who make up the membership and the 
working force of the Council is to en- 
deavor to bring about the cooperation of 
all citizens “in all areas of common con- 
viction, concern, and responsibility” — 
and thus transform hate into understand- 
ing. To this end I have worked. 





DEADLINE FOR RESOLUTIONS 

Members are reminded that copies 
of all proposed resolutions must be 
submitted to the Standing Commit- 
tee on Resolutions not later than 12 
o’clock noon on the day of the annual 
meeting. Members of the Committee 
on Resolutions are Mr. Marion A. 
Wright, Mrs. W. H. Borders, and Dr. 
Forrester B. Washington. 











Field Work—Past and Future 


By Mrs. Henry Havens 
Field Secretary 


As one of your Field Secretaries, I am 
again afforded the opportunity of sub- 
mitting to you an annual report. In my 
report last year, I presented certain ob- 
jectives, activities, observations, and con- 
clusions; and I offered a recommendation. 
In reviewing this past year, it is noted that 
these remain the same, with few excep- 
tions. It is on these exceptions I will now 
report, with the hope that you will re- 
member the various routine matters con- 
tained in last year’s accounting to you; 
recalling that it is slow, gradual building 
which will insure a sound, enduring re- 
gional structure. 


New Division 


One of the major objectives accom- 
plished during the year was the organiz- 
ing of our new Tennessee Division, in 
April. From the report of the Division 
Chairman, you will see what a splendid 
organization has emerged and the promis- 
ing future which faces them. There is a 
great deal of work to be done, but already 
interest is awakening among local groups 
and other Tennessee organizations. The 
newly appointed officers of the Division 
are vigorously prosecuting a membership 
drive to bring the many people already 
doing similar work, but not SRC mem- 
bers, into the Division, thereby strength- 
ening the efforts of all in Tennessee. This 
has taken a great deal of travel, time, and 
correspondence. 


My other activities have been based 
primarily upon the conclusions in my 
report of last year; viz, to get local com- 
mittees together, with specific objectives 
which appeal to all people, This has meant 
attendance at all types of meetings, and 
numerous conference with individuals 
and planning groups. Our local commit- 
tees are growing in number, but not yet 
fast enough. Again, I say to you, it is 
my firm conviction that the Southern Re- 
gional Council cannot hope to succeed in 
its entirety, until our program is fully 
recognized, and accepted, on these local 
levels. 
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Another project was to seek the sup- 
port of certain religious groups for our 
program. This has been done in various 
ways: by participating in panels, work- 
shops, and conferences; and, by appeal- 
ing to these groups to give financial as 
well as moral support to SRC at work in 
their respective states; and by urging 
them to use our material in their study 
courses. This field has only been touched 
and will require much greater emphasis 
from the region and states, both white 
and Negro. The pulpit is often spoken 
of as the “spirit of the South”, and appro- 
priately should be. 

After three years of intensive partici- 
pation in this work, it is my studied con- 
clusion that the time has come when we 
who have created SRC and carried its 
message throughout this great Southland 
should stop and take stock of the situ- 
ation now facing us. As we stand today, 
we have formulated an approach to the 
Southern dilemma, and we know some of 
the answers. SRC is nationally ac- 
cepted as a dignified, responsible 
source of authentic information regard- 
ing the intricacies of racial contact and 
life in the South. To maintain our posi- 
tion and expand our ambitions in this 
field, we must analyze and recognize our 
financial situation. 


What of the Future? 


To date our plans have been made possi- 
ble through the generosity of foundation 
grants, aided by the dues and contribu- 
tions of SRC members and friends. But, 
what of the future? Reference to our 
financial reports shows that our grants 
from foundations are rapidly nearing the 
end of the road. How can we continue to 
build this structure? The answer is ob- 
vious: we need materiel and personnel. 
Must this great movement stop? No, most 
certainly not! Let us look at the patterns 
evolved by other like eleemosynary 
groups engaged in similar endeavors, and 
build our own financial foundation. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Atlanta Office Activities in 1948 


By Mrs. Agnes McKoy 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Like a fond parent who measures his 
offspring against the door jamb each year 
on his birthday, we in the Atlanta office 
begin diligently at this time of year to 
gather our figures on each activity, trying 
as best we can to measure the growth and 
development of the Council, to test the 
extent of its effectiveness, and to assess 
its progress. 

Net membership increase gives the an- 
swer to growth, and our 390 increase for 
1948 indicates a gain of new members at 
more than one per day. Total membership 
is now 2,666. 


Information Requests 


Requests for information come in at the 
rate of almost 4 per week, totalling at this 
point 190. These requests derive from 34 
different States (20 of them outside the 
Region), from the District of Columbia, 
and from Hawaii, Holland, Germany, and 
Scotland. Among our correspondents 102 
sought information concerning the Coun- 
cil itself. Of the rest, the greatest number 
were concerned with the problems of prej- 
udice and racial discrimination. Others 
wanted to know about community or- 
ganization, education, civil rights, the use 
of Negro police, farm tenancy, and rural 
public welfare in the South. 

One of our Council members studying 
in Scotland, and another, temporarily in 
Hawaii, wanted material for lectures on 
the South which they had been asked to 
give. 

It is a rare day, indeed, when we do not 
receive a sheaf of orders for literature. 
A total of 1,175 such orders has been 
filled since January ist, with materials 
going to all but five of our 48 States, as 
well as to three correspondents in Canada 
and one in England. Canadian orders, one 
of them from the Ministry of Education, 
were for our anthology of Negro poetry, 
Singers in the Dawn, and for a collection 
of Negro spirituals. The order from Eng- 
land came from the Science Museum Li- 
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brary at London, and requested a com- 
plete set of our pamphlets. 

Heaviest orders in this country were for 
our Digest of the Report of the President’s 
Committee, To Secure These Rights. 10,- 
300 of these have been distributed since 
February, including approximately 3,000 
sent to our own members and subscribers. 
Almost 1,000 copies of our companion 
study, The Condition of Our Rights, have 
gone out on orders alone. America’s Tenth 
Man and Singers in the Dawn continue to 
be favorites, with Wanted: A Healthy 
South; Wanted: An Educated South; Ma- 
chines in the Cotton Field; the Negro Po- 
lice issue of New South; Housing in the 
South; and Race and Suffrage in the South 
since 1940 continuing in steady demand. 

Following release by the Executive 
Committee last month of its statement on 
the civil rights issue, and the wide news- 
paper comment which it evoked, a steady 
stream of requests for full copies of this 
statement is making itself felt here in the 
office. These are as yet uncounted. 


Pamphlet Distribution 


The total number of pamphlets distribu- 
ted this year has reached a peak of 61,175, 
of which approximately 36,000 went to our 
own members and subscribers. Receipts 
for literature reflect this heavy volume of 
distribution, totalling for the first six 
months of 1948 almost double the receipts 
for the same period of 1947. 

The foregoing figures indicate the heavy 
volume of mail which is passing through 
the Atlanta office; correspondence con- 
cerned with orders for literature and re- 
quests for information; with members, 
both old and new; the issuance of dues 
notices, and notices of meetings; and the 
shipment of orders and New South. 36,000 
mailings a year are required for the latter 
alone. The postage meter registers more 
than 53,000 pieces for 1948, and, to this, 
stamped mail adds another thousand or 
so pieces. 









Reaching the Public in the News 


By Harold C. Fleming 
Director of Information 


NY organization which, like SRC, at- 
tempts to influence public opinion 
must hope that its work will command at- 
tention from the press. That is not always 
easy. Calm, objective studies, temperate 
statements, and everyday efforts to bring 
about wholesome local change are not 
spectacular. As The Christian Science 
Monitor wrote of the Executive Commit- 
tee’s recent statement on civil rights: “It 
is one of the tragedies and failures of 
communications that thoughtful state- 
ments such as this, which deal with solu- 
tions, find it difficult to command the at- 
tention rendered flamboyant speeches and 
violent events, which refiect only the dif- 
ficulties, the stresses and strains, the heat 
rather than the light.” 


A Wide Public 


In spite of this obstacle, the Council’s 
work during the past year has had a grat- 
ifying amount of attention in both news 
and editorial columns. A great part of the 
explanation is that many Southern news- 
papermen have come to know and respect 
the Council and to recognize the news val- 
ue of its constructive approach. News- 
paper editors, white and Negro, and edi- 
tors of the major news services have made 
it possible for reports and activities of the 
Council to reach a wide public. Mr. Alfred 
Mynders, chairman of the Tennessee Divi- 
sion, has given invaluable help in this re- 
spect. The Council has also benefited from 
the excellent reporting of Mr. Bem Price of 
the Associated Press, whose stories about 
SRC have appeared in hundreds of news- 
papers in the South and elsewhere. Mr. 
John Popham, Southeastern correspon- 
dent for The New York Times, has written 
some of the most thorough and informa- 
tive stories about the Council’s work ever 
to appear in print. 

Perhaps the publicity which yielded the 
most direct results was that given the 
Council’s facts about employment of Ne- 
gro policemen. The findings of our survey 
last fall were widely carried in news- 
papers over the South. A number of pa- 
pers editorialized, on the basis of the find- 
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ings, on the wisdom of employing Negro © 
policemen in their respective cities. Or- 
ganizations presented the data to their 
city officials, to other civic groups, and to 
influential civic leaders. As a result, the 
Council was able to help significantly in 
bringing about an increased employment 
of Negro officers in the South during the 
year. 

Similarly, the Council was able to con- 
tribute to better understanding of human 
and legal rights, so sorely needed in the 
region. The Southwide Meeting on Hu- 
man and Civil Rights, held in February, 
got remarkably wide and thorough news- 
paper coverage. The comprehensive state- 
ment on civil rights issued last month by 
the Executive Committee was even more 
widely played, not only in the South but 
in the rest of the nation as well. Two 
Southern papers — The Chattanooga 
Times and The Birmingham News —ran 
the 2700-word text in full. The statement 
drew excellent editorial comment from 
such responsible papers as the two just 
mentioned, The Asheville Citizen-Times, 
The Christian Science Monitor, and The 
New York Times. 


Periodic Reports 


In addition to this major notice, there 
has been a steady stream of factual re- 
porting of and comment about the Coun- 
cil’s periodic reports on the South’s needs 
and progress in the broad fields of housing, 
health, suffrage, and the community self- 
survey. These facts have been noted not 
only in the large daily newspapers but 
also in many specialized publications — 
the religious, labor, and race-relations 
press and house organs of various organi- 
zations. It should be mentioned, too, that 
many of the State Divisions and Affiliates 
have successfully sought the cooperation 
of the press in their localities. 

With continued good fortune in public 
relations, we can hope to spread through- 
out the region a greater awareness of 
Southern problems and a more earnest 
desire to solve them. 
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This Is Kentucky—Legislative Gains 


By J. Mansir Tydings 
Chairman, Kentucky Division 


War-time radio reports beginning with, 
“This is London,” often brought good 
news of the progress of the War, and, more 
often than we liked, news that was not 
good. Now we feel that all such news was 
designed to improve home morale and 
strengthen our determination to win. 

These are times of war—the War of 
Ideas. If America’s big idea — Democracy 
—is suffering defeats on its Southern 
front it may be needful to boost morale by 
reporting victories of the positive kind. 
But it would also be dishonest to claim 
even satisfactory progress. 

The Kentucky Division of the Southern 
Regional Council has some most sig- 
nificant progress to report on the legisla- 
tive front — particularly as regards Negro 
education and health. 


Negro Education 


During the 1948 sessions of the General 
Assembly, appropriations for the Negro 
schools operated by the State were sub- 
stantially increased. Although such gains 
happily serve the present needs of the 
present generation, they should be hon- 
estly appraised as the result of a common 
fear and a belief that better schools for 
Negroes will assuage their desire to enroll 
in the white university. The real progress 
in education for Negroes in Kentucky 
should be measured in terms of a fact, 
now universally recognized, that the State 
has a legal and a moral obligation to 
provide an equal educational opportunity 
for all the children of the State. 

The Legislature also granted an increase 
in the amount allowed Negro students to 
subsidize their enrollment in courses 
available in colleges out of the State, if 
such courses are provided for white stu- 
dents within the State. This was a most 
welcome relief to many. 

In the meantime a contractual arrange- 
ment has been made between the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and Kentucky State Col- 
lege for Negroes which has the legal 
endorsement of the Attorney General. 
This plan provides that courses offered at 
the University, but not included in the 
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curriculum of the Negro College, will be 
offered at the College under the instruc- 
tion of a qualified professor from the 
University. Laboratory work will be con- 
ducted at the University at a time con- 
venient to the professor. Negro students 
now making application for enrollment at 
the University are being requested to ac- 
cept enrollment at the Negro College un- 
der the above plan. 


New Plan Resented 


There has been considerable resentment 
to this request because the new plan closes 
the doors of educational opportunities of 
proven worth and established prestige 
heretofore open to Negro students. It is to 
be hoped that the present sentiment 
against Negroes attending the University 
will change as their presence in laborato- 
ries at the University becomes a common 
sight to white students and instructors 
who seem to be even now more liberally 
inclined than are the public policy makers. 

Just as “all roads lead to Rome”, so do 
all blocks to biracial education in Ken- 
tucky lead to the Day Law which requires 
segregated instruction in both private and 
public schools. During the 1948 General 
Assembly, an attempt was made to repeal 
the Day law. However, it was, by a reso- 
lution passed in the House, referred to the 
Assembly’s new Legislative -Research 
Council for study, with a request that rec- 
ommendations be presented to the 1950 
General Assembly. While the controversy 
over the repeal of the Day law was in 
process, the Kentucky Division presented 
a bill (HB 447) which required that the 
Day law “shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit the giving of instruction in nursing, 
medicine, surgery, or other related courses 
of graduate grade or on a professional 
level, within any hospital, if the governing 
body of the hospital, by a majority vote 
of its members, so elects.” This modifica- 
tion of the Day law was enacted by the 
unanimous vote of both Houses. 

The Kentucky Division has appointed 
a committee to study ways to implement 
the new act, and to cooperate in every 
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way possible with hospitals in the State 
where nurse training is offered. In Louis- 
ville the committee has been joined in its 
efforts by the Urban League. Now, in 
less than a year after the passage of H. B. 
447, Negro girls, for the first time in Ken- 
tucky, are receiving nurse training in fully 
accredited hospitals, and Negro doctors 
are obtaining post-graduate instruction. 
A Catholic hospital in Lexington and an- 
other in Louisville were the first to open 
their doors. 

Another act of legislation sponsored by 
the Kentucky Division, which also unani- 
mously passed both Houses, was an in- 
crease in the appropriation for the Red 
Cross Hospital from $4,000 to $30,000 per 
year. And this has made their nurse 
training program possible. 

Other attempts at legislative action were 
not so successful, but are still in the realm 
of possibility through executive order. 
These included: (1) more adequate super- 
vision for Negro schools, (2) the creation 
of an experiment station for Negro far- 
mers, and (3) a permanent Commission 
to study the needs of Negro citizens. 


The Kentucky Division has a Committee 
on Civil Rights which attended the At- 
lanta Conference in February. It has been 
generally felt that effective work for the 
recognition of civil rights must be ap- 
proached on the community level. There 
is a real need for techniques and instruc- 
tions for local leadership in conducting 
community self-appraisal clinics. The 
Louisville Community Clinic, which was 
sponsored by the Kentucky Division, has 
been productive of good results. The idea 
behind the nurse training legislation was 
originated at the Clinic, and only recently 
another recommendation was carried out 
by the City of Louisville, where a course 
of study in race relations for the Police 
Department was conducted. Also the 
Louisville Public Library now admits 
Negroes for the first time. 

The Kentucky Division also has a Press 
Committee which sends out timely SRC 
releases to a mailing list of editors 
throughout the State. 

A very valuable innovation has been 
the Division’s Inter-Group Relations Ad- 

(Continued on page 19) 





Alabama Division Builds Organization 


By A. D. Beittel 
Chairman, Alabama Division 


The Alabama Division of the Southern 
Regional Council came into being at a 
meeting held October 31, 1947 at State 
Teachers College, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Mrs. M. E. Tilly and Miss Margaret Price 
from the Atlanta Office attended the meet- 
ing. At this meeting the following officers 
were elected: 

Chairman, A. D. Beittel, President of 
Talladega College. 

Vice-Chairman, H. Council Trenholm, 
President of Ala. State Teachers College. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. McLeod, Methodist 
church woman of Brundidge, Ala. 

Treasurer, Robert Durr, editor of the 
Birmingham Weekly Review. 

A meeting of these officers was held in 
Montgomery on December 16, 1947, at 
which meeting plans were made to set up 
an Executive Committee and an Advisory 
Council and a canvass was made of per- 


sons to serve on the Executive Committee 
and the Advisory Council. 

A meeting of the Alabama Division was 
held at State Teachers College on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1948, with morning and after- 
noon sessions. The program consisted of 
the following speakers: 

Mr. Nelson Jackson of the National Ur- 
ban League discussed the various under- 
takings of the Urban League in the South. 

Mrs. M. E. Tilly of the Central Office 
discussed the report of President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. 

Mr. Herman Long of the American Mis- 
sionary Association Race Relations Insti- 
tute at Fisk University made an interest- 
ing presentation of the Community Self- 
Survey. 

Dr. George Mitchell of the Atlanta Of- 
fice told of the history, growth, program 

(Continued on page 19) 
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S. C. Division Sets Up Local Groups 


By J. M. Dabbs 
Chairman, S. C. Division 


The health of the South Carolina Divi- 
sion of SRC is indicated, first, by an in- 
crease in membership of 82 during the 
past year. These new members have come 
both from communities which have local 
organizations of SRC, and from the State 
at large. 

The amount collected in dues and con- 
tributions also indicates the health of the 
organization. For the past twelve months, 
this amount is as follows: Dues retained 
by the South Carolina Division (i. e., one- 
haif of the total dues collected), $178.50; 
contributions, $628.50; total, $807.00. 
Among the contributions were one of $200 
and three of $100. 


Executive Secretary 


These achievements were made possible 
most of all by the devoted work of our 
efficient executive secretary, Mrs. Alice 
N. Spearman. At considerable sacrifice to 
herself, she has, in addition to writing in- 
numerable letters, gone up and down the 
State visiting individuals, conferring with 
groups, and in general stimulating an in- 
terest in the Southern Regional Council. 

This brings us to the work that the 
South Carolina Division has done in addi- 
tion to the ground-work of getting new 
members and soliciting contributions. Per- 
haps most important were the two meet- 
ings held in Columbia on the civil rights 
issue, The first of these was held in con- 
junction with the annual spring meeting 
on April 29; the second as a follow-up 
meeting, about two weeks later, in con- 
junction with a meeting of the Columbia 
chapter of the Southern Regional Council. 

The most interesting part of these meet- 
ings were panel discussions on the various 
aspects of civil rights. There were many 
questions and much discussion from the 
floor. The most hotly debated question 
was on the advisability of advocating at 
the present time an educational require- 
ment for voting.The division on this 
question was so sharp and evenly bal- 
anced that neither of the conferences 
adopted any resolution upon it. There 
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were probably 100 people present at each 
of these conferences. 

In addition to these two meetings in 
Columbia, there have been smaller ones 
at other places in the State. At one of 
these, a meeting of the Spartanburg unit 
in October, 1947, J. M. Dabbs, the state 
chairman, spoke. Mr. Dabbs has also spo- 
ken during the past year to the student 
body of Harbison Junior College, for Ne- 
groes, at Irmo, S. C.; to the student body 
of the Mather Academy, also for Negroes, 
at Camden; and to the annual convention 
of the S. C. Baptist Student Union. 


Mrs. Spearman, our executive secre- 
tary, has worked closely with chairmen 
of standing committees, following con- 
ferences with committee members and 
widely representative groups of citizens, 
in developing comprehensive statements 
of short and long range needs in the 
fields of education, health, recreation, and 
law enforcement in South Carolina. These 
statements were given wide distribution 
to individuals, agencies, and organizations 
concerned with some aspect of meeting 
these needs. 


More Local Chapters 


Throughout the year, the executive 
secretary has met and worked closely 
with local chapters in creating a more 
active membership and in expanding the 
programs of these groups. Two local 
groups are in process of working out affili- 
ation agreements with the State Division, 
and ground-work is being done in six 
other counties, which we believe will soon 
be ready to form local chapters. 

In addition to speaking before these lo- 
cal groups, the executive secretary has 
presented the work of the Council to 
men’s service clubs, women’s clubs, and 
church groups. She participated in annual 
conferences of a number of Southwide 
and statewide organizations. 

Considerable work has been done by 
committees, a little of which will be 

(Continued on page 17) 





The Work for Justice in Mississippi 


By H. Brent Schaeffer 
Chairman, Mississippi Division 


Among its activities of the past year, the 
Mississippi Division of SRC cites the fol- 
lowing: 

Distribution in cooperation with the 
Atlanta office of: 

A pamphlet on housing in Mississippi. 

A leaflet on employment of Negro 
police. 

A leafiet on The Negro Press by Editor 
Robert Durr of the Birmingham Weekly 
Review. 

A leaflet on bloc voting. 


2,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled 
“White Mississippi Citizens Have the 
Character and the Courage to Give Negro 
Citizens Fair and Full Rights as Citizens” 
were printed and mailed January first to 
every member of the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture, all public school superintendents, 
college presidents, newspaper publishers 
and editors, and county supervisors. (In 
spite of its apparent ineffectiveness and 
the hurtful political activities in the state 
in regard to civil rights legislation, the 
chairman still believes the title holds 
true.) 

A request for a hearing by the Commit- 
tees on Education of the State Legislature 
signed by fifty prominent white citizens 
for the purpose of emphasizing the need 
of more adequate provision for Negro edu- 
cation was presented personally to the 
chairman of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives. He promised to ar- 
range it. Even though two reminders 
were sent him, no hearing was granted. 


Urge Special Session 


Upon the approval of the Executive 
Committee and a great majority of the 
membership, the chairman sent a com- 
munication to Governor Fielding L. 
Wright advocating the calling of a special 
session of the Legislature during the sum- 
mer or fall “for the purpose of giving 
full and unhurried consideration to the 
development of Negro education and re- 
lated problems of Negro citizenship and 


taking positive action to establish in atti- 
tude and deed the rights which our con- 
stitution and laws provide.” No acknowl- 
edgment was received. 

Comments on the present situation in 
Mississippi: 

The efforts of the Division and kindred 
organizations and groups have been made 
fruitless apparently over against the rabid 
and rampant sentiment and _ turmoil 
stirred up by the state’s political leaders 
and the great number of citizens who are 
opposed to giving the Negro citizen fair 
and just consideration. All who have eyes 
open to see know the Negro is going to 
“secure these rights.” The persistent, 
blatant effort to prevent such development 
fosters Negro antagonism and rivalry 
which will result in bringing about the 
very things the white leaders say they are 
trying to avoid. 


Problem of Politics 


The personal position of the chairman 
and his official relationship with SRC pre- 
vent any political connection or activity. 
The subjects of civil and human rights 
and race relations have been injected 
into politics to such an extent that efforts 
in behalf of fair and right solutions, as we 
accept them, are made difficult. 

Negro voting is growing apace, and this 
is resulting in street paving in Negro sec- 
tions, promises and activities in providing 
better educational and recreational facili- 
ties for Negroes, etc. 

The Mississippi Division has acquired 
33 new members during the year and has 
received $520.00 into its treasury — an in- 
crease of $260.00 over the previous year. 

At the annual meeting in October, Dean 
F. J. Welch of Mississippi State College 
will speak on “Acre Utilization,” and Dr. 
Felix Underwood, Executive Officer of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health, will 
speak on the state hospitalization program, 
with special reference to provisions for 
Negro patients. 
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Tennessee Forms Strong New Division 


By Alfred Mynders 
Chairman, Tennessee Division 


At a meeting on April 15, 1948, in Nash- 
ville, the Tennessee Division of the South- 
ern Regional Council was formed. Presi- 
dent Paul D. Williams, of the SRC, ad- 
dressed the meeting and Mrs. Henry 
Havens, of the Southern Regional Council 
staff, outlined the nucleus which had al- 
ready been formed for the Division and 
which has been functioning for some 
years. 

Alfred Mynders, editor of The Chat- 
tanooga Times, was elected chairman and 
was authorized to complete the organiza- 
, tion for the Division. 

A constitution, patterned somewhat on 
the lines of the constitution for the Florida 
Division, was submitted to the total mem- 
bership, now nearly 200, for approval 
and was declared adopted. 


Officers and Board 


The organization was announced Sun- 
day, August 29th, by Mr. Mynders and the 
story was carried in all of the large papers 
in Tennessee and on the Associated Press. 

The following accepted appointment: 

Vice Chairman, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
president of Fisk University, who is also 
a director of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil; 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. 
Smith, of Donelson, Tennessee, an officer 
in the Tennessee Conference of the Wom- 
en’s Society of Christian Service of the 
Methodist Church. 

The executive board members are: 

Edward F. Barry, attorney and civic 
leader of Memphis; 

Dr. William E. Cole, professor of Soci- 
ology of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, who is also a director of the 
Southern Regional Council; 

Bishop Edmund P. Dandridge, head of 
the Tennessee Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; 

Rabbi Abraham Feinstein, of the Ochs 
Memorial Temple, of Chattanooga; 

The Very Reverend George J. Flanigen, 
pastor of St. Peter and Paul Church of 
Chattanooga; 
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Dr. Z. A. Looby, attorney, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, who is also a director of the 
Southern Regional Council; 

Rabbi Julius S. Mark, of the Vine Street 
Temple of Nashville who accepted mem- 
bership on the executive board, has since 
been called to Temple Emanuel in New 
York City; 

Dr. L. L. Patton, physician and civic 
worker of Chattanooga, who also accepted 
membership, died after a brief illness late 
in August. 

The chairman of the Tennessee Division 
regrets that because the Division was 
formed at the beginning of one of the 
most bitter political campaigns in the 
history of the State, he was unable to 
visit the various units throughout the 
State. Mrs. Henry Havens, has made sev- 
eral visits to Tennessee since the forma- 
tion of the Division and her knowledge of 
the membership and of its functions is 
gratefully recognized by the officers of the 
Tennessee Division. 

While the state division is new, the 
Southern Regional Council in Tennessee is 
not new. It has been functioning with 
great success for a number of years. 


Wide Membership 


The membership is scattered throughout 
the State, in small towns as well as in the 
large cities. Dr. Cole has helped unify the 
membership in Upper East Tennessee and 
Mrs. Smith, secretary and treasurer, has 
been doing a similar service in her travels 
for the Methodist Church throughout 
Middle Tennessee. 

The vice chairman of the Tennessee 
Division, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, con- 
ducted another of the nationally known 
institutes on human relations at Fisk 
University during the summer. This out- 
standing institute is one of the most valu- 
able contributions for harmony among 
peoples now being made anywhere in the 
United States. 

The state division was able to take a 
part in a notable change in Memphis 
which came in September. Commissioner 








of Police, Joe Boyle, announced that Negro 
policemen would be tried out in Memphis. 
The state division of the Southern Re- 
gional Council had supplied the Council’s 
admirable data on the value of Negro 
policemen to Commissioner Boyle and to 
our executive board member in Memphis, 
Mr. Edward F. Barry. 

We have every reason to believe that 
this helped bring about the decision of 
Commissioner Boyle although we would 
not take away any of the credit from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal for a fine 
campaign for Negro policemen in Mem- 
phis. 

The state chairman considers removal 
of the barrier in Memphis one of the most 
important events for better relations that 
has occurred in the South in several years. 
It should be remembered that Memphis 
has the largest Negro population in pro- 
portion to total population of any city of 
the same size in the United States. 

Furthermore, there have been charges, 
whether justified or not, that Memphis 
police have dealt harshly with Negro 
citizens in times past. 

Interracial Harmony 


The state chairman feels that great 
progress has been made in Tennessee in 
interracial harmony. The Negroes have 
enjoyed the vote in white primaries for 
years, and this is no longer a subject for 
comment. 

There is a real movement on for equali- 
zation of teachers’ salaries, and this has 
already been brought about in Chatta- 
nooga. Unfortunately, the payment of 
Negro teachers has not been marked by 
an equalization of school building facili- 
ties. It will require a great deal of money 
in Tennessee to provide Negro schools as 
well equipped as the white schools. But 
there is a sentiment for doing this. 

The Tennessee Division was interested 
in the New South for August, 1948, in 
which there was an article on intercultural 
education. Progress has been made in the 
Tennessee Division on this important sub- 
ject. Chattanooga, for instance, has an 
intercultural course in its public schools. 
In this course, both white and Negro 
pupils are taught the facts about other 
races, 

The course has attracted nationwide at- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Fla. Division Follows Up 
Earlier Field Work 


By Mrs. Warren Zeuch 
Secretary, Fla. Div. 
work of the Florida Division this 
year has been a follow-up of the 
field work done by the Division last year. 

The Division has for the past two years 
worked with the Florida Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Education, first in getting legis- 
lation passed to improve schools in Flori- 
da, and later in stimulating counties to 
seek the maximum aid possible under the 
laws which were passed. During this past 
year, members of the Division have con- 
tinued to work on the county level with 
the Committee. Dr. William H. Gray, 
Vice-Chairman, is head of the Negro Di- 
vision of the Florida Citizens’ Committee 
on Education. He has been in touch with 
SRC members in counties where work 
needed to be done. 

Division members in Jacksonville have 
worked on and with the Bi-Racial Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Jacksonville 
Survey, helping to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Survey Committee. The 
progress of the Continuation Committee 
was reported in the May New South. 

We are proud of the fact that the Florida 
Division has paid off the $400 debt which 
it owed the Council last year. Membership 
dues and contributions have supplied the 
necessary funds. 

Work With Churches 

The Division has worked with churches 
in Florida, especially with the Depart- 
ments of Christian Social Relations. Mrs. 
William C. White, of St. Petersburg, SRC 
member and former field secretary of the 
Florida Division, taught classes on Civil 
Rights and Human Needs at a Methodist 
Young People’s Conference at which 300 
youths were registered. She also taught 
classes on civil rights, using SRC material, 
at each District Conference on Christian 
Social Relations of the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service of the Florida Metho- 
dist Conference. The Department of 
Christian Social Relations of the WSCS 
made a contribution of $100 to the Council 
last year. The Division also was infiu- 
ential in getting the Council placed in the 
budget of both Dioceses of the Episcopal 
Church of Florida. 
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Virginia's Progress in Race Relations 


By Thomas C. Allen 


Dr. R. B. Montgomery, President of the Virginia Council of Churches, 
recently announced the appointment of the Rev. C. Emerson Smith to succeed 
Dr. Thomas C. Allen as Director of the Department of Interracial Cooperation. 
Mr. Smith is a graduate of the University of Richmond and Union Theological 
Seminary. He comes to the Virginia Council from Hampton Institute, where he 
was an instructor in Bible and philosophy. 


Progress continues to be made in Vir- 
ginia in the area of race relations. The 
department of Interracial Cooperation of 
the Virginia Council of Churches has 

served as a coordinating force to give 
' direction and guidance to many groups 
and organizations interested in the task 
of building good will and understanding 
in Negro-White relations. Virginia pre- 
sents a pattern that is unique in the 
Southern Region, in that the over-all 
program of race relations is an integral 
part of the activities of the Council of 
Churches. 


Health Facilities 


The Council for Health and Medical 
Care is doing an excellent educational job 
that is beginning to gain wide support and 
no doubt played a part in constructive leg- 
islation enacted by the recent session of 
the General Assembly. Additional facili- 
ties for the care of the mentally ill were 
provided together with plans for increas- 
ing the capacity of the Piedmont Sana- 
torium (State Institution for Tubercular 
Negroes) by fifty beds. Plans have also 
been approved calling for the construction 
of an entirely new sanatorium in Eastern 
Virginia for Negro patients that would 
double the present facilities. Twenty-five 
additional medical scholarships were made 
available — five of which are for Negro 
students. 


Law Enforcement 


Negro policemen in four Virginia cities 
continue to do a most effective job. The 
number of men used is being gradually 
increased. It is to be hoped that other 
cities will follow the example and 
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strengthen their law enforcement officers 
by the inclusion of Negro personnel. 


Equalization of Educational Opportunity 


The recent decision of Federal District 
Court Judge Sterling Hutcheson directing 
county school officials in the counties of 
Chesterfield, Gloucester, King George, and 
Surry to provide equal educational op- 
portunities for all boys and girls has 
focused attention upon the need for larger 
and better educational facilities. In his 
decision the Judge pointed out four spe- 
cifics in which educational opportunity is 
not equal: providing and maintaining 
buildings, equipment, bus transportation, 
and salaries. Efforts on the part of local 
school officials are being made to remove 
these inequalities. 

It is significant to note that resolutions 
from some 33 counties and one city have 
been passed by school boards requesting 
the Governor to call a special session of 
the General Assembly to consider passage 
of necessary legislation to provide funds 
for greatly strengthening the public school 
program, and in particular to remove the 
existing inequalities. Thus far the Gover- 
nor has been unwilling to issue a call for 
a special session on the basis that the 
necessary data to arrive at the actual 
needs were not available. Currently a 
21-man Commission, authorized by the 
recent session of the General Assembly 
and recently appointed by the Governor 
to study the tax problem, is acknowledged 
to have as its chief assignment the dis- 
covery of ways and means of financing 
the equalization of public school facilities 
in Virginia. This Commission has set to 
work upon its task and has been urged 








by the Governor to proceed with prompt- 
ness. 
Suffrage 

There is an awakened interest among 
the citizens of the state as to the use of 
the ballot. A number of factors are re- 
sponsible, one of which is the realization 
on the part of those interested in equal 
opportunities for all people that greater 
use must be made of the vote. This is 
especially true on the part of Negro citi- 
zens. During the recent city elections in 
six Virginia cities, Negro citizens ran for 
the office of councilman. While in only 
one city — Richmond — was the candidate 
successful, the others received a goodly 
number of votes. For the first time since 
the turn of the century, Negro citizens are 
filling public offices. 

Mr. William A. Lawrence was elected to 
the Board of Supervisors in Nansemond 
County during 1947. Mr. Oliver W. Hill 
was elected to the Council in the city of 
Richmond, June, 1948. Dr. H. T. Penn has 
been recently appointed to serve as a 
member of the school board in the city of 
Roanoke. It is also true that Negro citi- 
zens are asked to serve on committees and 
commissions at the local and state level. 


Use of Public Facilities 


The recent session of the General As- 
sembly witnesses the first effort to repeal 
existing laws that expressly call for seg- 
regation of the races in public assembly 
and in the use of public transportation. 
Bills were introduced into the House of 
Delegates by the Richmond member, the 
Honorable W. H. C. Murray. The bills 
were referred to the Committee on Courts 
of Justice, before which two public hear- 
ings were held. The bills were killed in 
Committee. Both public hearings were 
well attended and much interest was man- 
ifested. (In concluding the hearing, Mr. 
Murray thanked the House Committee on 
Courts of Justice for the privilege of 
holding a non-segregated meeting of Vir- 
ginia citizens in the interest of repealing 
state laws requiring that such public as- 
sembly meetings shall be segregated.) 


Civil and Human Rights 


Much interest has been expressed in 
the Report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights. Many groups already 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Texas Commission Works 
For Human Rights 


By Mrs. James S. Crate 
Chairman 


The Texas Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation was organized in 1920 in the 
office of President R. E. Vinson of the 
University of Texas. It has continuously 
endeavored to foster interracial under- 
standing and cooperation. 


The Texas Commission is an Affiliate 
of the Southern Regional Council, and 
the Chairman was privileged to attend 
the Southwide Meeting on Human and 
Civil Rights which SRC sponsored in 
February. As a result, the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
was presented to and endorsed by the 
Executive Board of the Texas Commis- 
sion, and telegrams requesting support 
of the recommendations were sent to 
Governor Beauford Jester of Texas, Sena- 
tor McGrath, and the Texas congressmen 
in Washington. A review of the civil 
rights recommendations was given at the 
annual meeting of the Texas Council of 
Church Women, and the recommenda- 
tions were adopted. 


Other activities of the Texas Commis- 
sion were as follows: 


The Director of the State Training 
School for Highway Patrolmen was a 
speaker on the program of the annual 
meeting of the Texas Commission. The 
matter of ill treatment of Negroes on the 
highways was brought to his attention. 


Penal Farms 


The Texas Prison Commission was 
urged to include Negro penal farms in 
its investigations. 

For years the Commission has worked 
for the establishment of the State Train- 
ing School for Negro Girls. It is now a 
reality and one of the best such schools 
operating in the State. The superinten- 
dent gave a report on the School at the 
annual meeting of the Commission. 


The Commission also maintains contact 
(Continued on page 20) 
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For Greater Democracy in Georgia 


By R. L. Russell 
State Director, Ga. Committee on Interracial Cooperation 


To list in concrete terms the work of 
the Georgia Committee on Interracial Co- 
operation is almost impossible. It is diffi- 
cult to put into words the hours of patient 
labor interpreting race relations to white 
groups, and at the same time getting Ne- 
gro patience with the slow pace of 
progress. 

The Committee has had no funds for 
legal action. It would have liked to in- 
stitute suit om several occasions when 
there was serious infringement of rights 
of groups and individuals. But, because 
of a shortage of funds, that and many 
other tasks have been left undone. 


Education in Democracy 


Perhaps our best achievement has been 
in the field of educating the white people 
of the State to the fact that all are alike 
citizens and that any and all may be help- 
ful citizens. It is true that we have a long 
way yet to go, but we must recognize 
that we have come a long way also. 

One of the projects that has been 
worked at quietly and is now crowned 
with some success is that of getting white 
churches to open their doors to interracial 
meetings. For some years, only one white 
church in Atlanta would allow interracial 
meetings; today, there are seven or eight 
in Atlanta, and others of various denomi- 
nations scattered over the State. 


It took months of patient work with the 
Georgia Councils of Church Women until 
they truly became Council women of all 
races, faiths, and denominations. The 
Georgia Committee has an organized 
Committee of Churches on Race as an 
Issue in Political Campaigns. Through 
this committee, each denomination in the 
State has made its pronouncement, fol- 
lowed by similar statements by women’s 
groups. 

We have 23 local committees over the 
State. Although they are perhaps not al- 
ways doing great work, at least the 
leaders of both races know each other 
and make a bulwark against outbursts of 
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friction. We have memberships in over 
200 localities in the State and connections 
in every town and community which we 
can reach in any emergency. 

We have spent a great deal of our funds 
sending our workers into communities to 
learn the facts and build up sympathy 
and understanding for victims of hate and 
prejudice. When all else had failed, the 
Committee finally succeeded last fall in 
securing the release of three Negro chil- 
dren who were being held in jail because 
their father was suspected of a crime. 

Three times this year, a member of the 
Committee has been in Washington con- 
ferring with the Attorney-General’s of- 
fice about the intimidations and activities 
of the Klan, 

The opening of the Training School 
for Girls, Colored Division, came after 
long and persistent effort by the Georgia 
Committee. The Committee cooperated 
in forming a strong state committee of 
women from sixteen or more state organ- 
izations. Grand Juries were urged to 
make presentments on the need for the 
school, a statement was solicited from 
every juvenile court judge, and the group 
lobbied through two meetings of the 
Legislature. The establishment of the 
school, in the end, was a heartening re- 
ward for these efforts. 


Recreation Centers 


The matter of recreation has also been 
on our agenda for a long time. The Macon 
Committee is directly responsible for the 
establishment of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Center in that city. Conferences with 
mayors, commissioners, councilmen, and 
others have paved the way for similar in- 
stitutions in Gainesville, Griffin, and Con- 
yers. The Committee helped also in secur- 
ing recreational projects in Atlanta and 
Fulton and DeKalb Counties. In Savan- 
nah, -a community center will soon be 
opened as a direct project of the local 
committee there. 

(Continued on page 18) 








Progress—Actual and Potential—in N.C. 


By Cyrus M. Johnson 
Director, N. C. Commission on Interracial Cooperation 


The noise of battle grows louder as 
the more crucial points are tested. So it 
is that as we move towards the opportu- 
nity for democratic participation by all of 
our population in the different phases of 
their existence, the noise will be loud and 
long. That is the case in the South today. 
We are moving into the realm where all 
are demanding their democratic right to 
help do things for themselves. 

We have been fortunate in North Caro- 
lina in having less noise than some of our 
States. This might indicate that we have 
not gotten at the crucial points as much as 
some others have, or it may mean that re- 
sistance is less. It is perhaps a part of 
both. The North Carolina Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation has attempted to 
play a part in the educating of our popula- 
tion to realize that democracy can sur- 
vive only as it moves towards providing 
satisfactory participation of all its citi- 
zens in directing and carrying out public 
affairs. 


Educational Mailings 


We have tried to carry on this educa- 
tional program in a number of ways. Dur- 
ing the past year we have acquired about 
275 new contributors. The majority of 
these have been secured through using 
selected mailing lists, sending these per- 
sons material about what we are attempt- 
ing to do and asking their cooperation. 
The lists used have been of persons that 
are in positions of influence in communi- 
ties, such as ministers, school principals 
and superintendents, county commis- 
sioners, city officials, and other public 
Officials. While often our financial re- 
turns from some of the lists have been 
small, we feel that the informing of these 
persons of our work is valuable, and we 
have had some indications to confirm this. 

One of our most important educational 
attempts has been aided by our State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The Com- 
mission prepared and printed a pamphlet 
‘Knowledge Helps Understanding — 
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Sketches of the Negro in American Life”. 
Enough copies were provided the State 
Department of Public Instruction to send 
to all of our high schools along with a 
letter suggesting some possible uses for 
them. Copies were also sent to the public 
libraries of our State. 


Library Material 


The libraries have been sent other ma- 
terials also. A short while before Negro 
History Week a bibliography of books and 
pamphlets on minority groups in the 
United States, with emphasis on the Ne- 
gro, was prepared. This, along with a 
letter telling of the dates of Negro History 
Week and suggesting that a display of 
books and pamphlets related to the field 
might be in order, was sent by the State 
Library Commission to the libraries, 

Another mailing during the year was 
that sent to several hundred ministers for 
use on Race Relations Sunday. Illustra- 
tions, human interest stories, and some 
facts were given that might be helpful in 
preparing a sermon on interracial rela- 
tions. 

Our educational efforts through the col- 
leges have been along two lines. We have 
tried to interest the college presidents in 
setting up a faculty committee to concern 
itself with helping the total college pro- 
gram toward further interracial under- 
standing. We have held a conference of 
the teachers of race relations, or of sub- 
jects in which race relations is included, 
to discuss what should be taught and how. 

Radio programs telling of the contri- 
butions of our minorities to life in the 
United States and telling of wholesome 
examples of interracial cooperation have 
been used also. 

Prodded on by the United States Su- 
preme Court decisions, progress in the 
use of. Negroes for jury duty has been 
definite during the past year. Several 
counties have seated Negro jurors for the 
first time in several decades. 

In the use of Negro police we have 
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inched forward also. At least two more 
municipalities have, during the past year, 
found their use satisfactory. Several 
other cities have discussed the matter, and 
it would seem to be just a matter of time 
before they join in this helpful and pro- 
gressive step. We have aided these dis- 
cussions by providing statements from 
city officials where Negro police have been 
used in our State as to how it has worked 
out. It is interesting to note that the an- 
nual meeting of the Police Association in 
North Carolina usually has a speaker 
who touches on the handling of racial in- 
cidents. 

A small amount of progress is being 
made in the giving of hospital staff privi- 
leges to Negro doctors. Where this has 
been done, it seems to work out without 
friction, and there is a good possibility 
that it may become a growing thing as 
has the use of Negro police. We are mov- 
ing forward with a state-wide program to 
provide hospital facilities for all of our 
people. It is hoped that all of the new 
hospitals will allow staff privileges to 
Negro doctors, and efforts are being made 
to insure this. 


Problem Areas 


There are several points in our situation 
in North Carolina that have caused dis- 
turbances during the past year and will 
continue to do so for awhile, some with 
increasing intensity. We may expect to 
have an increasing effort on the part of 
Negroes and Indians to be admitted to the 
graduate schools of our State Universities, 
and we may expect that suits will be in- 
stigated to force equalization of physical 
equipment in our secondary schools. We 
may expect that more and more persons 
will test the status in interstate travel as 
to whether segregation can be maintained 
or not. We may expect that Negroes in 
the rural areas and eastern sections, 
where for them voting is not an accepted 
thing, will continue to push for this right. 

Predictions as to how the total situa- 
tion will work out vary widely. We do 
have in our State the possibility of work- 
ing these problems out without serious 
antagonism. Our success in doing this de- 
pends upon the efforts expended and 
clear-sighted leadership provided by those 
interested in seeing progress towards 
democracy. 
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South Carolina Division 
(Continued from page 9) 


touched on here. The committee on edu- 
cation, Mr. J. P. Burgess chairman, has 
been interested especially in the securing 
of federal aid for education. (It is with 
great regret that we report the recent 
death of Mr. Burgess. He was one of the 
charter members of the S. C. Interracial 
Committee who through the years con- 
tinued to give faithful and conscientious 
service.) 

The committee on health, Mr. J. E. 
Blanton chairman, has been concerned, 
among other things, with securing in all 
hospitals the right of Negro doctors to 
follow their patients into the hospital. 
It is also interested in seeing that federal 
aid to hospitals should benefit Negroes 
as much as whites. 

The recreational committee, Miss Adele 
Minahan chairman, is working on the job 
of requesting all municipal recreation 
committees in the State to allot to Ne- 
groes a fair share of the funds spent for 
recreation. 

The law enforcement committee, Mr. 
R. B. Herbert chairman, has been inter- 
ested in having an industrial school es- 
tablished in the State for Negro girls, 
and in having Negro policemen employed 
by as many municipalities as possible. 

The churchmen’s committee, the Rev. 
J. O. Kempson chairman, is making a list 
of those officials or committees in the 
several churches of the State that are 
working for better relations between Ne- 
groes and whites. The purpose is to aid 
in the correlation of such efforts and to 
spread among all the churches detailed 
information of what the other churches 
are doing. : 

The committee on youth, headed by 
the Rev. Robert Ayers, is promoting use 
of SRC techniques and materials wher- 
ever possible. He hopes eventually to 
effect greater coordination and coopera- 
tion between youth workers and also be- 
tween youth organizations. 


As for the future, many of us are con- 
vinced that if the South does not want 
the President’s “Civil Rights,” it had 
better get busy and improve its own. If 
we don’t do it, it will be done for us. 
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Field Work—Past and Future 
(Continued from page 4) 

It is recommended in the closing of this 
report that immediate action be taken 
to set up a committee, with full authority 
to act, for the creation of the necessary 
machinery to establish a fund of sufficient 
magnitude to insure the continuation of 
SRC. This may be accomplished in seve- 
ral ways: by following the general pat- 
tern of the very clear and successful pro- 
cedures used by the Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Foundation and the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Foundation. Other methods will no doubt 
suggest themselves to the committee 
charged with this undertaking 

This is not only a recommendation, but 
a challenge to each and every one who 
is interested in the future of the South. 





Executive Director’s Report 
(Continued from page 2) 


meeting took part. 


Notwithstanding this effort we are pain- 
fully aware that the South still has the 
scantiest of information of what the actual 
proposals in the field of improved respect 
for human and civil rights are; but we 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that because of the February meeting, and 
of the work done since by those present, 
the South does contain many thousands of 
people who have studied the matter and 
reached calm decisions about it. 


Mr. Jackson’s pamphlet on Race and 
Suffrage Since 1940 has put facts and 
heartening assurance into many corners 
which before had held only rumor and 
bitterness. The growth of political par- 
ticipation in the South, by white people 
and Negroes alike, is one of the funda- 
mental changes of the last decade. 


The Council has watched the unfolding 
of the great civil rights controversy with 
the closest interest, and we have tried to 
do our modest part in getting constructive 
results from it. Our effort is summed up 
in the statement of the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting on September 15. 
That document had certainly the widest 
attention of anything yet put out by the 
Council. It is too soon as yet to see its 
results, but we suppose that from the date 
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of its issuance every serious person who 
ventures into the dispute will do so with a 
clearer mind, and with the challenge to 
constructive effort before him. 


What has been done this past year has 
been done on a shoestring, and the string 
is shorter now than formerly. The South 
is moving. Its people greatly need knowl- 
edge and organization and leadership for 
the strains ahead. The Council and its 
State Divisions and affiliated Committees 
have proven, in the past, that they knew 
a sound and effective way to help. The im- 
mediate problem is money and members 
to go ahead on. 





Democracy in Georgia 
(Continued from page 15) 


To serve as the Negro Boys’ Club of 
Atlanta, for years we could sponsor only 
a poorly equipped room on Auburn Ave- 
nue. Fortunately, we were able to gain 
the interest and support of such organi- 
zations as the Atlanta Council of Church 
Women, the Atlanta Christian Council, 
and the Chamber of Commerce. As a re- 
sult, Atlanta now has a well equipped 
Negro Boys’ Club. 


The employment of Negro policemen 
in Atlanta during the past year was a 
major achievement, and the Georgia Com- 
mittee is glad to have had a part in it. 
Again, in cooperation with the Council 
of Church Women and Negro leaders, we 
sent a petition to the Mayor, the City 
Council, and the Police Committee. There 
was no response from these officials, but 
the Atlanta newspapers carried the state- 
ment on the front pages. Only later, 
however, when other major civic orga- 
nizations had lent their support, did the 
papers join editorially in the request for 
Negro policemen. The Georgia Committee 
arranged many discussions on the sub- 
ject, sent delegations to the Police Com- 
mittee, and joined in many meetings be- 
fore the decision was finally made. 


This is but part of the story. The num- 
ber of miles travelled, the number of 
meetings, the number of courts visited — 
these are too numerous to mention. We 
can only hope that they will finally be 
measured in terms of a greater, more 
democratic State. 
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Virginia's Progress 
(Continued from page 14) 


functioning gave priority to civil rights 
and at least two new groups came into 
being —the Virginia Civil Rights Organi- 
zation and the Richmond Committee on 
Civil Rights. It was the members of these 
two groups that gave direction and sup- 
port to Mr. Murray in the introduction of 
bills requesting the repeal of existing seg- 
regation laws. 

The Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches has given its 
approval to “A Program of Interracial 
Cooperation for Virginia” formulated by 
the Department, which will serve as a 
challenge not only to church leaders but 
to civic and community leaders as well. 





Alabama Division 
(Continued from page 8) 


and techniques of organization of the 
Southern Regional Council. 

At this meeting names of persons to 
serve on the Executive Committee and on 
the Advisory Council were presented to 
the Alabama Division and approved by 
vote of the Division. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held in Montgomery on May 25, 1948. 
At this meeting it was decided to carry 
on a campaign by mail to secure new 
members in Alabama, as a result of which 
campaign a number of new names were 
added to the membership. The organiza- 
tion of local chapters was discussed and 
certain members of the respective com- 
mittees were asked to convene groups in 
their own communities. 

During this first year of its existence the 
Alabama Division has succeeded in setting 
up an organization of vitally interested 
persons scattered over the state of Ala- 
bama. Negotiations are moving along 
whereby the newly formed Alabama Di- 
vision will take over the assets and good 
will of the old Alabama Committee on 
Inter-racial Cooperation, many of whose 
members are now active members of the 
Southern Regional Council. The Alabama 
Division deeply appreciates the coopera- 
tion of these former members of the Ala- 
bama Committee on Inter-racial Coopera- 
tion. 
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Facing a resurgence of activities on the 
part of groups resorting to methods of in- 
timidation and confronted with violations 
of civil rights, the Alabama Division hopes 
to work constructively on these problems 
during the second year of its existence. 

A joint meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Advisory Council will be 
held at an early date in Birmingham, at 
which time plans will be made for the 
activities of the coming year. 





This Is Kentucky 
(Continued from page 8) 


visory Committee. It is made up of the 
executive secretaries of organizations 
working for the improvement of human 
relations. The secretaries of the Urban 
League, the Kentucky Welfare Council, 
the Council of Jewish Welfare Agencies, 
the Council of Christians and Jews, and 
the Louisville Council of Churches (Prot- 
estant) make up the group of experts. 
They advise the Kentucky Division and 
coordinate the efforts of their organiza- 
tions. 

Very recently the Kentucky Division 
has made up thirty-six packets of selected 
Southern Regional Council literature 
which will be distributed to the social 
science departments of both public and 
private institutions of higher education 
throughout the State, as well as to the 
State Department of Education. 

In Kentucky, as in all other States, 
there are many unreached people who 
want to “do something” to make our de- 
mocracy work. It is therefore our greatest 
responsibility to enlist such people as 
fighters for the principles which made the 
Southern Regional Council the necessary 
agency through which men, women, and 
young people who want to think positively 
may work constructively and live out 
their democracy. 

The need for money for this plan of 
action is the result of the need for the 
spirit of sacrifice, for a dynamic concep- 
tion of true Southern statesmanship, and a 
genuine conviction of conscience, all born 
of a well founded fear that if we South- 
erners don’t, somebody else will. Our 
hope is well founded on the conviction 
that in the end Right, undergirded by re- 
sponsibility, will win. 
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Texas Commission 
(Continued from page 14) 


and interest in the Texas State Univer- 
sity for Negroes. 

Race Relations Sunday is observed 
throughout the State, and in Houston the 
local Commission, with seven other or- 
ganizations (Negro, white, Jewish, and 
Protestant), sponsors three city-wide ser- 
vices. of worship each year. The spring 
service was planned and conducted by 
young adults from the Negro and white 
universities. As a result of these young 
people working together, a subsequent 
conference was held relative to the future 
organization and continued work of the 
group. 


Negro Policemen 


The Commission has maintained active 
interest in the training and additional as- 
signment of Negro policemen to work 
with Negro youth. Thirteen new Negro 
policemen have recently been employed 
in Houston, two of whom are working 
with the Crime Prevention Bureau. 

The employment of two Negroes on the 
Harris County staff of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission was very gratifying, as 
interest in this matter was expressed to 
the local office some years ago and at 
various times since. 

The Fort Worth Commission, through 
the State Welfare Chairman, is working 
for a state park for Negroes. The Texas 
Commission is requesting that an adequate 
ward for Negroes be provided in the pro- 
posed new State Spastic Hospital. 

Future plans include: 


(1) More systematic inclusion of college 
students in the Commission. 

(2) Establishment of more local Com- 
missions. 

(3) Speakers on interracial work at 
state and district meetings of various 
groups and organizations. 

(4) Proposed radio series. 

(5) Legislative program, both state and 
national. 

(6) State-wide Race Relations Institute, 
to be held in Houston. 

(7) Continued activity in community 
issues and increase in membership of the 
Commission. 
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Tennessee's New Division 
(Continued from page 12) 


tention and was featured in the national 
publication of the PTA’s sometime ago. 

The Carver Memorial Hospital in Chat- 
tanooga has the distinction of being the 
only Negro hospital in the United States 
supported by tax money. It has been 
given an excellent start and is doing a 
good service. 

Tennessee, as is well known, is in the 
heart of the TVA system. Negro farms 
are being benefited by the soil cultiva- 
tion, fertilizer, and rural electrification 
program of the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty. The income of both races has been 
raised in the valley and the outlook is for 
continued advancement. 

The state chairman has asked Mrs. Hen- 
ry Havens to make another trip prepara- 
tory to an effort which will be made by 
the chairman and the board to bring the 
widely scattered membership in Tennes- 
see into closer union. 

The chairman feels that the executive 
board of the Tennessee Division is com- 
posed of outstanding Tennesseans all of 
whom are devoted to the Southern Re- 
gional Council objectives. 





Contributions to the Southern Regional 
Council are tax-exempt. 
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